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TO 


MR. CANNING. 


On the Preparations which he 
is said to be making with re- 
gard to South America. 


Kensington, November With, 1823. 
Sir, ; 


We have recently seen, in the 
Courier newspaper, which is 
pretty well understood to contain 
nothing that is likely to be dis- 
pleasing to’ you; in this news- 
paper we have recently seen, that 
Which amounts to a positiye as- 
aurance, that you are making 
preparations for war, rather than 
suffer the King of France to assist 
the King of Spain,in the reducing 
of the colonies of Spain to their 
former state of obedience. I have, 
in my last publication, shewn in 


what light we ought to consider 
this intention of yours, ‘in regard 
to ourselves ; that is to say, how 
far preparations of the descrip- 
tion of which I am speaking, agree 
with your past measures, con- 
sidered merely as measures re- 
lating to the interests of England. 
I there shewed how monstrous it 
was, that you should have refused 
to acknowledge the independence 


years ago; that you should have 
persevered int that refusal during 
these five years ; that you should 
not only have refused to acknow- 
ledge the independence of those 
States, but that you should have 
passed a law for the express pur- 
pose of preventing them from be- 
coming independent ; for, such, 
undeniably was the act, called the 
Foreign Enlistment Act. Ihave 








‘there ‘shewn, that you must be 


of the South American States five 
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blind, indeed, if you did not per-| to begin with cannon balls. The 


ceive that the re-subjugation of the 
colonies of Spain would neces- 
sarily follow the success of the 
French arms in that kingdom; 
and that nothing much short of 
madness could have induced you 
to suppose that France would not 
assist Spain in the recovery of her 
colonies. The Opposition, as it 


is called, which you have to 


_deal with, is a very mild, merciful 


_ body of men, and, therefore, you 


have little inconvenience to ap- 
prehend from it; but I should 
suppose, that you are scarcely 
quite so besotted as to believe, 
that you will find the people at 
large so supple and so complaisant 
as that Opposition, 

However, leaving these,maiters 


_to be settled between you,and the 
people of England, let,.us now, 


consider, what kind of figure you 


_will make in the correspondence, 


which will, in all probability, take 
Place between you and the French 
You, must, be the: pomplaining 


Pearly ; unless, indeed, you mean 


French will, to a certainty, lend 
their aid to Spain, for the pur- 
pose of reducing the colonies to 
obedience. However, let us pro- 
ceed hypothetically ; let us sup- 
pose France to give her assist- 
ance to Spain, for the purpose be- 
fore mentioned : let us suppose a 
body of French troops and a 
squadron of French ships.to be at 
the Havanna, with the avowed 
intention of reducing the colonies 
of Mexico to obedience. Jf you 
do nothing, the expedition sails, 
and Mexico again acknowledges 
the sovereignty of the King of 
Spain, 

And now, Sir, will youdo any 
thing’? And if you do something, 
what will,you do. - Will yousend 
an armament to meet and fight the 
forces.of Franee ¢ Hf you do, the 
result will be in the shands:of the 
god.of battles, But, of the pro- 
bable consequences of this mode 
of proceeding I shall speak by- 
jand-by, when I have endeavoured 
to aseertain what you will be able 
to say, if you, commence the battle 
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with the pen, instead of commenc- 
ing it with cannon balls. 

You see the expedition at the 

Havanna ready to sail; you ask 
Mons. Cuareausrianp what he 
is going to do with that expe- 
dition; he answers, that he is 
going to assist the King of Spain to 
put an end to the revolt, to the in- 
surrection, existing in his colony 
of Mexico. What have you to 
say further? Is not this answer 
complete $ Have you any thing 
to gainsay ? In short, is there any 
thing that you can hatch up asa 
reason for interfering with France 
in this case, or for taking umbrage 
at her conduct * 

Will you say that one nation is 
not to interfere in the affairs of 
another nation? You will hardly 
say this, after your wars in Spain 
and Portugal, after your Consti- 
tution making and your Consti- 
tution destroying in Sicily ; after, 
in short, expending seven hundred 
million of pounds sterling of bor- 
rowed money which is yet unpaid, 
in order to interfere, and’ to hire 
others to interfere in the affairs | 


{France. You will hardly deny 
this right of inteference ; and will, 
therefore, say, as the Courier has 
said in your name, that Mexico 
IS independent ; that that matter 
is settled. And that Mexico is 
as much an independent nation 
as France is. Well; but, as I 
have just observed, you interfered 
for twenty-two years in the affairs 
of France. You will say that 
you laudably interfered ; that yop 
interfered for the lawful sovereign 
against his rebellious or misled 
subjects. Well, and will not 
France now interfere for the law- 
ful sovereign of Mexico against 
his rebellious or misled subjects 
But, say your advocates, and 
you will doubtless say to Monsieur 
‘CHATEAUBRIAND, those were JA- 

COBINS in France, against 

whom we took up atms. Names, 
my good Mr. Cannina, are some- 

times of great use with the vulgar, 

the great vulgar as well as the 


little vulgar, and, in trifling mat- 
ters, they may be suffered quietly — 


to work their way ; but, in so seri- 


ous an affair as this, it becomes 
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us to look well into the nature of 
the things, and not to be amused 
with names. Those who are car- 
rying on the revolt in Mexico 
you call Parridrs. It is, there- 
fore, worth while to ask in what 
respect these persons differ from 
those, whom you made war upon 
because they were Jacobins. 
Both are men; both walk upon 
two legs ; both eat and drink from 
a table; both cover their bodies 
with clothes of some sort or other. 
There is no difference between 
them in these respects. Let us 
see, then, what difference there is 
in their public conduct ; for it is 
here that we must find, if we any 
where find, the reasons for calling 
those of Mexico Patriots, while 
we give the name of Jacobin to 
those of France. 

What, then, was the public 
conduct of the Jacobins? They 
declared that they no longer owed 
allegiance to their King; they 
issued a declaration of rights, in 
which they declared, that every 
people had a right to choose the 
sort of government to be esta- 


To Mr. Cannine. 
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blished in their country; they 
abolished all titles of nobility, and 
all revenues of the church; and, 
finally, they raised bodies of sol- 
diers to fight against the troops of 
their King. Write for a hundred 
years, rail till the day of eternity, 
explain and split hairs with all 
the jabbering and all the cunning 
of a Jew ; and at the last you will 
find, that these things, these acts, 
this public conduct, constituted the 
true characteristic of a French 
Jacobin. : 

Now, then, what has been the pub- 
lic conduct of the leaders in Mexi- 
co? Have not they declared that 
they no longer owe allegiance to 
their King? Have not they issued 
a declaration of rights,in which they 
have declared, that every people 
has a right to choose the sort of 
government to be established in 
their country? Have not ‘they 
abolished all title to nobility, and : 
all the revenues of the church * 


And, finally, have they not raised 
bodies of soldiers to fight against 
the troops of their King That 
they have done all these things is 
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notorious to the whole world ; that 
they are doing all these things now 
is as notorious; and yet, Sir, to 
these leaders is given the name of 
Patriot, while the hated name of 
Jacobin isgiven tothe revolutionists 
of France. You, Sir, at the time 
when the French revolution was 
raging, wrote and published a 
newspaper, to which you gave the 
name of Anri-Jaconin. And, are 
we destined to. behold you, above 
all men living, wielding your pen 
to defend that very set of principles, 
to make war forthe extermination 
of which you formerly so. vehe- 
mently and incessantly called upon 
the people of England? ~ 

We have recently seen, that our 
ambassador in Spain, has been in- 
stracted to congratulate King Fer- 
dinand. We have also seen, that 
an envoy has been sent expressly 
to carry and to present, from our 
King, the Orver or rus Garrer, 
tothe King of Portugal, and to 
congratulate him also. Now, Sir, 
these are important steps. They 
are not to be considered as mere 


matters of form: they are to be 


considered as expressive of the 
satisfaction of the King of England 


at the overthrow of the Constitu- 


you deny, that, in the acts of con- 
gratulation ; will you deny that 
there was included, that there 
was clearly understood, an ex- 
pression of your King’s satisfac- 
tion at the success of the French 


interference in Spain? You must 


tions. The ambassador in Spain 
received his instractions from you. 


The congratulating agent was sent 


his instructions and framed his 
congratulatory speech. Your en- 


voy ran a race with the envoy o. 


gratulation for King Ferpinanp, 


mer sway, and that, too, in conse- 
quence of the interference of 

foreign force, it being notorious 
that the counter-revolution in Por- 
tugal, as well as that in Spain, 
is wholly due to the army of the 
Duke D’Ancovuneme : no Order of 





tion in Spain and Portugal. Will : 


have advised these congratula- 


out to Lisbon by you, You drew . 


France. No Order of the Garter - 


was there for King Joun, nor con-.. > - 


until they had regained their for-.- 
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the-Garter for the one, no congra- 
- tulation for the other, until the re- 
volutionists had been pat. down, 
until the ‘‘ Rights of Man,” and 
the.‘ sovereignty of the people,” 
had: been trampled under foot; 
and yet you, even you, the very 
author of these congratulations, 
are now to prepare (as your advo- 
cates tell us) for an attack on the 
French Government, for bitter 
complaints against that Govern- 
ment, if it attempt to assist the 
King of Spain in the recovery of 
his ‘colonies. Ridiculous enough 
is the figure which you already 
make ; but if you are to become 
the- assailant of the French Go- 
vernment upon this ground, you 
will be an object of compassion 
even amongst the Radicals. 

But, your advocates say, as, 
indeed, you yourself almost said 
in your despatch of the 31st March 
These advocates say, that 
the independence of South Ame- 


last. 


rica. is, what the French call, a. 


finished affair ; and that, there- 
fore, you are at; liberty to ac- 
knowledge their independence. To 


To Mr. Canninc. 
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be sure. you are,. The United 
States Aave acknowledged the in- 
dependence of several of the co- 
lonies.of South America; and 
those States will unacknowledge 
them the moment. they see a 
French force fitted out against 
them, which force they deem suf- 
ficient’ to reduce them to obedi- 
ence. Youmay acknowledge their 
independence... The French have 
too. much sense to quarrel with 
you on that account. You may 
send out. consuls,.commissioners, 
envoys and even ambassadors. 
They will only have to come away : 
only have to. decamp, when the 
countries come again under the 
sway of their Sovereign. 

In this work of acknowledging 
there is, therefore, no difficulty. 
In this enlightened age ; this age 
of astonishing improvements, it is 
not at all wonderful that the child 
is able to- instruct the parent. 
Those modern saints, the Metho- 
dist. Society, tell. us that, very fre- 
quently, their children sit upon the 
knees of. old men and, women, 
teaching the poor old creatures to 
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read the Bible.’ An old farmer, 
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the friends .and allies of _Eng- 





who, in flood-time, ~vas driving a|land. 


cow and:calf through ‘the village 
of Botley, and, who, ‘seeing the 
calf walk dry-shod over the wood- 
en bridge, while the cow was 


nearly drowned .in going through 
the river, very wisely observed, 


“every generation grows wiser. 
and wiser.” Thus it s¢ems to ‘be |; 


with nations, too; ‘and, if ‘you: do 


not yet understand how .to.unae- 
knowledge the -independence of 
new States, the United States of 
America ‘will give us ‘a lesson, 


upon. the :subject; .a. practical 
lesson ; .not.a piece. of mere edld 
(precept, but .an. animating, a 
heart-cheering example. . The 
French ‘Minister ‘has, . dare isay, 
the positive . assurance , of the 
American Minister at Paris, that 
the United:States desire nothing 
80 smuch, es te unacknowledge 
those ‘Sonth American) republics, 
| whieh, ifsthey have independent | ‘ 
governments, must, in the.nature, 
_ of. things,’ be .the rivals ,of the 





You may acknowledge the new 
States, therefore, as soon as you 
please; but, unless you be ready 
to. maintain the authority of the 
Jaeobins in those colonies, by 
arms, your acknowledgment can 
be of no avail, You had acknow- 
ledged the government of the Cor- 
tes in Spain. Youhad acknow- 
ledged: the Constitutional govern- 
ment in Portugal : and you hast- 
ened to congratulate the two Kings 
upon the overthrowing of these two 
Governments! After this France 
and Spain need not be in despair 
though they were to find that you 
‘had an envoy in each of the new 
States. of. South.America. The 
question is settled, you say, in 

South America. Eight months 


ago you told Monsieur de Cua- 


TEAUBRIAND, that ‘time and the 
“ course, of events, appeared to 
“have, substantially decided the 
‘separation of the colonies from 


‘fie ao” ” ae 








:, Duited,,States, must be the ene-|t 
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therefore, is rather too sKippery 
for a common man to get hold of ; 
and I will, therefore, leave it for 
somebody else to handle. 

As to the real state of the case, 
however, nothing can be more no- 
torious than the fact, that there is 
nothing worthy of the name of 
government, existing in any one 
Chili and Ve- 


nezuela have loans in: London. 


of the colonies. 


“The infamous Stock-Jobbers ; the 


wretched blaspheming Jews, buy 
and sell the stock of these Jaco- 
bins, who, having cast off al- 
legiance to their King, are now 
actually endeavouring to sell 
or mortgage their country to 
the vilest race of beings that 


‘God ever suffered to infest the 


earth. These Jacobins have loans 
in the London “ market;” and, 
what is curious enough, the gen- 
tlemen of Mexico have two rival 
loans just coming out ! But, while 
this is going on, there is alsoa 
civil war going on in each of the 


‘colonies. The royalists are in|: 


possession of the capital of Pers ; 
they are in possession of a part 


at least, of Venezuela; and as 
to Mexico, which contains much 
more than half the population of 
South America, it is notorious that 
one half of the people are against 
the other half,’ and that all js in 
a state of absolute confusion. A 
letter, now in my possession, com- 
ing from a person whose word I 
can rely upon, assures me, that 
such is the state of confusion, and 
of danger to property, and even 
life, in the city: of Mexico espe- 
cially, that nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple of all ranks and degrees, pray 
for the arrival of a force sufficient 
to restore order and personal se- 
curity. The letter says, that the 
question is not now a question of 
liberty or-of slavery; but a ques- 
tion of life-or death; and that 
there is no species of despotism, 
accompanied with any thing like 
security and peace, that almost 
the whole of the people would not 
prefer to the. present state of 
hinge. 

This I believe to be a true ac- 


fine country ; but according to the 
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statements in Mr. Cannine’s own 
newspaper, Mexico has no govern- 
ment. His newspaper tells us that 
a federative. republic is form- 
ing in Mexico. As to what the 
thing would be if it were form- 
But, 


it is not yet formed, at any rate. 


ed, I shall say nothing. 


This very newspaper tells us 
that there are two Congresses, dif- 
fering from each other in opinion ; 
and that there are several smaller 
assemblies, each of which differ 
from all the others, and the whole 
of which differ from the two Con- 
gresses. And this is the colony, 
the separation of which from the 
mother country, you Sit, say, 
“ time and the course of events 
‘* appear to have substantially de- 
** cided |” 

In your despatch of March 31, 
you hint at a reason for protesting 
against French interference in 
this case. This reason is, that, 
if the colonies be recovered. by 
Spain with the assistance of 
France, it is likely, that a part of 
them will be ceded to France. 
This is a: very good reason for 
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your and my wishing that Spam 
may not recover her colonies ; 
but it is no reason why France 


should not assist her in regaining 


those colonies. If you were to state 


this reason to Mons. de Chatean- 


briand ; he would tell you, that 
you never listened to an argument 
of this sort, during your war of 
twenty-two years of interference 
You 
would have thought it strange in- 
deed, he will tell you, if any one 


in the affairs of France. 


had objected to your taking of 
the Cape of Good Hope or De- 
merara out of the hands of the 
Dutch republic, lest you should 
keep them to yourself, This you 
did, in fact, do, and also the 
Mauritius, and Trinidad, and 
Malta, which you snatched from 
the, hands of the Jacobins of those 
days. Mons. de Cuareausrianp 
will tell you that it will be time 
endugh for you to express your 
alarm, lest France should: keep | 


‘to herself some of the colonies, 


which she shall be able to rescue 
from the Jacobins of 1823; he 
will tell you that it will be time” 
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enough for you to express your 
alarm on this. score, after you 
shall have, given up those colonies 
of France, Spain, and Holland, 
which you took from the Jacobins 
of twenty years ago! When you 
shall have given up those colonies: 
to France, Spain, and Holland, 
and not one moment before, it 
will become you to tell France 
that she must not assist in the re 
storation of the colonies to Spain, 
lest she should keep a part of 
those colonies to herself. 

The last and great argument, 
which you put forward, ‘is this: 
that if the Spanish American co- 
lonies become free and independ- 
ent States, Great ‘Britain will 
derive from the change more ad- 


vantage than any other country.. 


A very, good argument to make 
use of amongst the merchants of 
Liverpooland London; but a very 
bad one to make use of af Paris. 
This argument is quite sufficient 
to justify the French in exerting 
all their means to prevent the es- 
tablishment of such independence. 
In one of the French papers (I 
forget: which,) it has been ob- 
seryed, that an acknowledgment 
of the Spanish. colonies as. inde- 
pendent States, would cause such 
a change it thé affairs of nations, 
uch an-alteration itt their relative 
foree, that it eaninot be -contem- 
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plated without the common consent 
of the great powers of Europe: 
Now, Sir, are you the man to 
show, that it would not make such 
alteration ; that it would not great- 
ly affect the relative force of the 
nations of Europe? Your advo- 
cate, the Courier, laughs at the 
idea of the powers of Europe 
meeting in Congress to determine 
what shall be done with regard to 
seventeen millions of men across 
the Atlantic, though he does not 
appear to think it ridiculous, that 
the Government of this country 
should dispose, at its pleasure, of 
the liberties, properties and lives, 
not of seventeen millions, but of 
nearly forty millions of men ; not, 
indeed, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, but, on the other side of 
the globe! Your eulogistand ad- 
vocate, the Courier, is ready to 
burst with laughter at the thought 
ofall the Sovereigns of the Conti- 
nent of Europe assembling in 
Congress to determine on what 
ought ‘o be done with regard to 
colonies containing seventeen mil- 
lions of men in America ; but the 
modest gentleman thinks it, I sap- 
fate of forty millions, of men in 
Africa should be wholly subjected 
to the decision ofa company of 
merchants assembled in Leaden- 
hall-street. 





Indeed, Sirp habit 
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has taught you and your under- 
lings a tone of arrogance which 
must and will meet with rebuke. 
It is manifest, that the establish- 
ment of the independence of the 
South American colonies would 
produce a prodigious difference in 
the relative weight of the Euro- 
pean nations, to say nothing at 
present about the manner and the 
degree in which such independence 
would affect the United States. 
From the nature of things, the ad- 
vantages to England, from the in- 
dependence of South America 
would be very great, arid would 
be almost exclusive. When I say 
England, here, I do not mean the 
people of England in general, I 
mean more particularly the Jews 
and Jobbers, I mean this odious 
aristocracy, and the almost. as odi- 
ous aristocracy of the merchants. 
“The main body of the people 
would continue to be what they 
are now ; that is to say, the most 
wretched creatures in Europe. 
But the Jews and Jobbers of 
’Change-alley and the greedy 
merchants and big manufacturers’ 
would profit largely. ‘They would |: 
soon have the proprietorship of 
the mines which would immedi- 
ately be mortgaged to them by the 
modern Patriots, whom some call 
~Jacobins, arid whom you used:to 


pe = | 


purpose, The Spanish people are, 
in all the newspapers; represented 
as exulting exceedingly, at“ the 
overthrow, of the Constitution‘and 
all its supporters, and at the pros- 
pect of seeing the Inquisition. rc- 
established. So dreadful are the 
stories, that we have heard ‘and 
read, with respect to'the Inquisi- 
‘tion, that we are astounded when 
we hear that the people of Spain 
are pressing their King to re-esta- 
blish this tribunal. But, Sir; the 
news of yesterday seems. to! ex- 
plain this apparent wonder; for 
it tells us, that the people of’ nu- 
merous cities and towns, eried : 
“ Huzza for the Inquisition! Down 
with the Jacobins and JEWS!” 
{t is said that they cried, ““ Down 
with COMMERCE ;” ‘but, the 
whole is explained when we see 
the word Jews! And, from’ my 
soul, Sir, I agree with the Spa- 
niards. “What they mean by Ja- 
cobins, is that band of unprincipled 
ruffians, who have been mortgag- 
ing the land and labour of Spain 
to the execrable Jews and Jobbers 
of London! ‘Can any thing in 
this world,’ Sir, be more :mortify- 
‘ing to a man of ‘spirit ;eani any 


thing be more galling than to see the 


the soil of one’s country mortgag- 
ed ; than to see-the labour of th 


‘child in the cradle made over, and 
that, too, to a band of; aieeursed 
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Jews and Stoek-Jobbers ? 
matter what might be my feelings 
about priests and about the Chris- 
tian religion ; no matter how little 
my veneration for ancient. esta- 
blishments, I could not with pa- 
tience behold the lands and build- 
ings of a convent mortgaged to a 
race of Jews, and those Jews fo- 
reigners, too, while the base ruf- 
fians who borrowed the money 
had the audacity to call them- 
selves patriots. The London press 
may ridicule the people of 
Spain as lung as it pleases: I 
am not ashamed to say, that | 
- agree with the people of Spain, 
and if I must have my choice, 
‘an Inquisition or a mortgage of 
my:country to Jews, give me the 
Inquisition. The London news- 
papers may rail against fanatics of 
the Catholic religion ; it may rail 
against what it calls superstition 
and bigotry, as long as it pleases ; 
it may laugh at the scourging of 
the Irish for continuing to be Ca- 
tholics : it was not my lot to be 
born a Catholic; and a Catholic [ 
shall not be: but, this I know, 
that, from the day that the Jews 
were re-introduced into England ; 
from the day that Protestantism 
came in, bringing Judaism in its 
train, from that day the lot. of 
Englishmen has been constantly 
' Changing for worse and worse! 


$ 


To Mr. Cannina. 
No! 
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Perhaps the Spanish people 
have heard of this, and hence the 
efy of “ Down with the Jacobins 
and Jews!” In the colonies the con- 
tinenta] Jacobins have found very 
faithful imitators, who have sold 
or mortgaged, and are ready to 
sell and to mortgage every mine, 
every inch of land and every 
power to labour in the whole 
country, The. Bnglish system, 
which raises sixty. millions of 
pounds sterling a-year in taxes, 


which leaves the wretched la- 


bourer e few pence a day to exist 
on, which thus draws all the re- 
sources of the country into great 
masses ; this system is a system 
of lending and of usury. There 
are assembled here a set of mon- 
sters called Stock-Jobbers; who 

carry on this system. At is tthe 
nature of money to accumulate. 

London is the money mart. . ‘The 
necessities of upstart. govern- 
ments, and their inability to raise 
money in a lawful manner, natu- 
rally make them borrowers.. -The 
Jews and Jobbers of Lordon 
would very soon be the owners of 
all South America, and the peo- 
ple in those countries would be 
taxed and enslaved more com- 
pletely, perhaps, than the people 
of any other part of, the world. 
This would be a curious result of 


——— 
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by you in order to maintain the 
principle of the sovereignty of the 
people! 

When the Spanish people cry 
* Down with Commerce,” I sus- 
pect that they must mean English 
commerce ; that is to say, contra- 
band commerce or smuggling ; 
and this was the sort of commerce, 
which was, I take it, carried on, 
about a year or two ago, and for 
fhe interruption of which, com- 
pensation was demanded, from 
the Cortes. But, “Down with 
the Jews” explains it all. Our 
London newspaper people are 
so clever, that they look upon all 
’ the rest of the world as brutes. 
~ But, do you imagine, Sir, that the 


' Spanish people had not heard that 


their convents had been mort- 
_ gaged to the London Jews * These 
Jews blame King Ferdinand for 


to make them over to infamous 
Stock-Jobbers and blaspheming 


Jews? ° 


Yet, if the South “American 
States were to become independ- 
ent the same sort of: traffic would 
'Bé carried on with regard to the 
mines and the lands of that coun- 
try. Our manufactories, our ship- 
ping, every thing belonging to 
us, except the labouring classes, 
would be fed and strengthened 
by the independence of South 
America, It is hatd to conceive 
it possible for our Goverment 
openly to declare for the inde- 
pendence of those States without 
conceding something like right 
of election to the people. In- 
deed, it seems almost impossible 
to acknowledge the independence 
of those States without a war, and 
not, at the same time, to make a 


not acknowledging the loans of| Reform of the Parliament. If this 


the Jacobins: I beg pardon of the 
Jacobins; I mean the Patriots. 
King Ferdinand is blamed for 
having annulled these loans ; but, 
~ would it not have been a mon- 
‘strous thing for him to have sanc- 


tioned this barefaced robbery of 


~ his people. Viewing the matter 
a8 a royalist, and as an Anti-Ja- 
- cobini especially, can you conceive 
any thing half so odious, half so 
~~“ detestable, as the seizing upon 
convents and churehés, in order 


latter were to take place, the in- 
dependence of South America 
would be beneficial to the people 
of this kingdom ; and at any rate, 
such independence would give 
great strength to our Government, 
for which I for one should be very 
sorry, unless South America» ™- 
| dependence were accompanied by 
Reform in 
However, this is ‘not the point 


the point is whether it would be 
safe for France, ‘Spain and the 
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United States of America to suf- 
fer England to be aggrandized, 
strengthened and fortified by the 
acquisition of: the South Ameri- 
can States; for, acquisition. it 
would be, whatever name we 
might choose to call it by. The 
moment that independence wete 
established in South America, the 
new States, -and particularly 
Mexico, must become dependant 
upon us. These, States being at 
our nod, the United States of 
America .and the Spanish and 
French West India Islands would 
mever more taste ef security or 
I, as an Englishman, 
supposing reform to have taken 
place, would, of course, wish to 


To Mr. 


_gee such a state of things.. Look 


at. me, and find, if you could, 
hardly a square league out of the 
whole sea out of my reach. From 
Norway to the Scilly Islands; 
from them to.Ireland ; from that 
to Newfoundland ; then to .the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence ; from 
ihe Capes, Bays. and Islands 
there scattered about, I come to 
Nova Scotia, then go up and down 


taking both sides of the Bay of 


Funday; thence I :slide along 
ahe American coast to Bermuda ; 
thence to we Bahammahs; Iam 
already at Demeeaya, Essequibo 
and Tripidad; and if you put new 
Granada, Venezeula and Mexico 
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into my possession, how very 
small is that part of the ‘whole 
Atlantic Ocean which I do hot 
envelop ? 

Very consonant this with Eng- 
lish ambition and with the desires 
of English patriotism ; that is to 
say, as to the latter, if there were 
a Reform in Parliament. Very 
consonant with. these; but not at 
all consonant with the interests of 
France, Spain, and ‘the North 
American States, Spain cannot 
revive without the restoration of 
her colonies to her. She must 
have her coloniés to re-establish 
herself; and, if France advance 
her the worth of a colony, she 
must, of course, give up the co- 
lony to France. And, pray, Sir, 
is there any thing new in a trans- 
action of this kind? .Did you not 
see those beautiful colonies the 
Floridas given up to the United 


| States of America ; aye, and very 


much against the will of the peo- 
ple, too, in order to balance a 
money account real or pretended ? 
You saw this transfer take place. 
You saw the Spanish Crown strip- 
ped.of these fine colonies; you 
saw the key of the Gulf stream 
pat into the hands of the ‘Ameri- 

cans; and you had not the cou- 
rage to say a word. You, saw the 
negotiation | for this transfer going 
on for years; yousaw the transfer 
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take place: and you never so 
much: as remonstrated. 

Upon what ground, then, are 
you to make an outcry, if France 
receive a colony from Spain? 
Upon what ground, I say? Is 
France stronger than the United 
States? Not'in that part of the 
world. France would have a claim 
to a colony of Spain; which the 
Americans never had to the Flo- 
ridas; that isto say,if France were 
to assist in restoring the colonies 
to Spain. Never did the United 
States render any assistance to 
Spain : they coveted’a part of her 
dominions : they saw her enfeebled 
by internal troubles, and they ex- 
torted it from her. | 

Therefore, here is precedent for 


that which you seem to view as a’ 


matter essentially unlawful. You 
tell-Monsieurde C nareavsrianpD, 
in the despatch of the 31st March, 


that * His Majesty is satisfied, that 


‘‘ no attempt will be made by 
“* France, to bring: under her do- 
‘* minion any of those possessions, 
“¢ either by conquest, or by cession 
“ from Spain.” In the Court of 
Chancery, the word impertinence 
eans something wnéalled for. 


~ observation of yours merits | 


appellation of impertinence, 
= quite -another meaning at- 
tached! tovit ; for; Sir, what autho- 


rity:had' you:to’ make sel an’ obs {was told” ed coe 
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servation? Monsieur de Cua- ' 
TEAUBRIAND discovered extraors — 
dinary forbeararice, by refraining 
from asking you how it came’ to 
pass ‘that your predecessor it — 
structed his envoy to make’.no 
such observation at Washing © 
ton, at the time of the cession of 
the Floridas. There does indeed 
appear to be something quite 
monstrous, in our saying to France, 

we will not suffer the King of 
Spain to bring back the colo 
nies to obedience; we will not 
suffer him to attempt it, because’ ~ 
we know that he cannot succeed * 
without your assistance, and be 
cause we'suspect he will give up ~-. 
part’ of the: colonies to’ you; and 

to say this to France, too, while we’ 
hold Malta, the Cape, the Mau- 
ritiuas, Ceylon, Trinidad, Deme- 
rara and Essequibo:verily, Sir, 

it would be a thing the most impu- 
dent that ever yet found its way — 
into a diplomatic correspondence : 

a thing fit enough to proceed from 
some hardened Jew of the London 
Stock Exchange ; but disgraceful 

to either the pen or the tongue of | 
any other man: pg the face of’ 
‘the earth ! 

Some writer tells ‘a story 
the King of France, who, 
plaining to his Ministey 
condact of thé 
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United States of America to suf- 
fer England to be aggrandized, 
strengthened and fortified by the 
acquisition of: the South. Ameri- 
can States; for, acquisition it 
would be, whatever name we 
might choose to call it by. .The 
moment that independence wete 
established in South America, the 
and particularly 
Mexico, must become dependant 
upon us. These, States being at 
our nod, the United States of 
America .and the Spanish and 
French West India Islands would 
mever more taste of security or 
peace. I, as an Englishman, 
supposing reform to have taken 
place, would, of course, wish to 


gee such a state of things., Look 


at. me, and find, if you could, 
hardly a square league out of the 
whole sea out of my reach. From 
Norway to the Scilly Islands; 
from them to Ireland; from that 
to. Newfoundland ; then to .the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence ; from 
the Capes, Bays, and Islands 
ihere scattered about, I come to 
Nova Scotia, then go up and down 
taking both sides of the Bay of 
Funday; .thence I slide along 
ahe tmerican coast to Bermuda ; 
thence to %e Bahammahs; Lam 
already at Demeeara, Essequibo | 


_ wand Tripidad; and if yor. wake’ 


Granada, Venezeula and Mexico 
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into my possession, how very 
small is that part of the ‘whole 
Atlantic Ocean which I do hot 
envelop ? 

Very consonant this with Eng- 
lish ambition and with the desires 
of English patriotism ; that is to 
say, as to the latter, if there were 
a Reform in Parliament. Very 
consonant with. these; but not at 
all consonant with the interests of 
France, Spain, and ‘the North 
American States. Spain cannot 
revive without the restoration of 
her colonies to her. She must 
have her colonies to re-establish 
herself; and, if France advance 
her the worth of a colony, she 
must, of course, give up the co- 
lony to France. And, pray, Sir, 
is there any thing new in a trans- 
action of this kind? Did you not 
see those beautiful colonies the 
Floridas given’ up to the United 


| States. of America; aye, and very 


much against the will of the peo- 
ple, too, in order to balance a 
money account real or pretended ? 
You saw this transfer take place. 
You saw the Spanish Crown strip- 
ped.of these fine colonies; you 
saw the key of the Gulf stream 
put into the hands of the Ameri- 
cans; and you had not the cou- 
rage to say a word. You saw the 
negotiation | for this transfer going 
on for years ;, yousaw the transfer 
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take place: and you never so 
much: as remonstrated. 

Upon what ground, then, are 
you to make an outcry, if France 
receive’ a colony from Spain! 
Upon what ground, I say? Is 
France stronger than the United 
States? Not in that part of the 
world. France would have a claim 
to a colony of Spain, which the 
Americans never had te the Flo- 
ridas; that isto say,if France were 
to assist in restoring the colonies 
to Spain. Never did the United 
States render any assistance to 
Spain : they coveted ’a part of her 
dominions: they saw her enfeebled 
by internal troubles, and they ex- 
torted it from her. ) 

Therefore, here is precedent for 
that which you seem to view as a’ 
matter essentially unlawful. You 
tell Monsieurde C nareausrianpD, 
in the despatch of the 31st March, 
that** His Majesty is satisfied, that 
“no attempt will be made by 
“ France, to bring: under her do- 
‘* minion any of those possessions, 
“ either by conquest, or by cession 
“ from Spain.” In the Court of 
Chancery, the word impertinence 
means something wnealled for. 
This observation of yours merits 
the appellation of impertinence, 
with quite another meaning at- 
tached tovit ; for; Sir, what autho- 
rity‘ had’ you ‘to make such an ob- 
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servation? Monsiear de Cua- ° 
TEAUBRIAND discovered extraors — 
dinary forbearance, by refraining’ 
from asking you how it came’ to 

pass that your predecessor it~ 
structed his envoy to make’.no 

such observation at Washing- — 
ton, at the time of the cession of 
the Floridas. There does indeed 
appear to be something quite 
monstrous, in our saying to France, 
we will not suffer the King of 
Spain to bring back the colo 
nies to obedience ; we’ will not 
suffer him to attempt it, because’ ~ 
we know that he cannot succeed ~ 
without your assistance, and be- 
cause we'suspect he will give up ~. 
part’ of the: colonies’to' you; and 
to say this to France, too, while we’ 
hold Malta, the Cape, the Mau- 
ritius, Ceylon, Trinidad, Deme- 
rara and Essequibo:*verily, Sir, 

it would be a thing the most impu- 

dent that ever yet found its way 

into a diplomatic correspondence : 

a thing fit enough to proceed from’ 

some hardened Jew of the London 
Stock Exchange ; but disgraceful 

to either the pen or the tongue of 
any other man: pre the'face of’ 
‘the earth ! 
Some writer téls ‘a ‘story’ of 
the King of France, ‘who; com=' 
plaining fo his Minister of the’ | 
conduct of thé Swiss’ Cantons.” 
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they had Justice on their side. | object was to strip France of the 


“Have they,” said the King, 
“then, by G—d, I will declare 
“war against them to-morrow 
** morning.” When a man re- 
fuses to leave the decision of his 
case to arbitrators, and insists 
upon going to law, be assured that 
he knows he is wrong. Who- 
ever strikes, in answer to an argu- 
ment, is sure to be in fault. What, 
then, will the world say? What 
will the French people, what the 
Spanish people, what the South 
Americans themselves, what will 
any one say, if you, in this case, 
refuse to submit the question to 


the Congress of Sovereigns. You 


could go to the Congress of 
Sovereigns when "the object was 
to make a new division of the 
territory of Europe: You could 
go to the Congress of Sovereigns 
and there assist in giving indepen- 
dence to this State, and taking 
independence from that State! 
Alas! Sir, what a figure will you 
make ! 

You could: go to the Congress 
of Sovereigns, and you could be 
there by no means -an inefficient 
personage, when the object was 
to pare. duwn the territory of 
France, and to take frem her a 
valuable part of her frontier. 
Nay, you could apply to the Con- 





statues and pictures won by her 
arms! You could appeal. to the 
Congress of Sovereigns upon all 
these and upon many other oc- 
casions, not forgetting, in parti- 
cular, that memorable and sweet- 
ly-sincere application to the Con- 
gress of Sovereigns, relative to 
the slave trade, which is ab- 
solutely without a parallel, even 
in the records of modern English 
diplomacy. You could apply to 
the Congress of Sovereigns in 
these cases; apply to them to 
make France abolish the slave 
trade; but you will not apply to 
them now that it is a question of 
dependance or independence to 
Stetes containing seventeen mil- 
lions of people! It was qaite 
proper to apply to them to give 
‘the weight of their influence, in 


“ France, of an entire and imme- 
“trade :” very proper, to call 


upon them for this purpose; very 
proper to call upon the Allied 


coffee to Europe ‘as well as our 


Congress. of Sovereigns for this 
purpose ; but, when the question 
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‘‘ diate abolition of the slave. 


planters: yery proper to.go to the . 


“favour, as far as related to | 


Sovereigns to assist in preventing 
the French planters from getting _ 
Negroes to re-animate their plan- 
tations, and to bring sugar and. 
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is, whether certain colonies are to 
be restored to the King of Spain, 
or are, under the name of inde- 
pendénce, to be suffered to re- 
main in a state of half-commotion, 
beneficial only to the Jews, Mer- 
chants, and the Government of 
England; when this is the ques- 
tion, your advocates ask with a 
sort of astonishment, what a Con- 
gress of Sovereigns can have to do 
with seventeen millions of men on 
the other side of the Atlantic ! 
Endugh, and more than enough! 
‘che stupidest of mankind cannot 
he deceived by injustice and: in- 
siterity so barefaced. But, there 
remains to notice the question of 
your power, in this case: first, 
your power of making war at all; 
and’ next, the probable conse- 
quences of your making, or af- 
tempting to make, use of ‘that 
power. | 
To make war you must have 
money. The whole of the taxes 
now collected amount to nearly 
sixty millions of pounds sterling 


a-year. Of these the Desr’ to! 


. the fundholders and the Desr to 
the pénsion-holders ameunts to 
more then forty millions sterling 
a-year. The remainder goes to 
ment. To go to war would re- 
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nually of at least twenty millions. 
And, can yow’get this ? Can you 
get this at a time when the landed 
proprietors are pawning their es- 
tates to the money-changers, and 
when farmers are going into the, 
prison;for insolvents at the rate of 
more than three thousand in the 
year? Can you, under these cir- 
cumstances, collect twenty mil- 
lions of taxes a-year in addition 
to the sixty millions? It is possi- 
ble that you may think you can; 
for, to say the truth, you have. but 
a very moderate portion of under- 
standing about the matter; but, | 
believe there is not one single man 
of good sense in the whole king- 
| dom who will say that he believes 
any such possibility; unless, in- 
deed, you come to a debased 
paper currency, as worthless as 
the Assignats in France. 

You will ask, perhaps (for you 
are shallow enough to ask it), why 


eighty millions sterling a-yeur dur- 
ing another war, seeing that you 


the money ; that you have made 
the currency of the country al- 
most three times as valuable as it 
was before; and, indeed, quite 
three times as valuable, seeing 
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you should not be able to expend 


did it during the last war Have 
you, forgotten, then, that since the 
close of the last war, you have 
made an alteration in the value of» 
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that under circumstances like the 
present wheat used to sell for 
eighteen shillings a bushel or 
twenty shillings a bushel during 
the war ; and that now it sells for 
only six shillings a bushel ? Have 
you forgot, in. short, that. by the 
alteration in the value of money, 
you have augmented threefold the 
amount of your debt and your 
pensions ? 

You have seen your danger, 
when it became too late to see it, 
In 1819 you passed a bill, for the 
express purpose of causing gold 
and silver to return to supply the 
place of paper-money. . Terrified 
at the ruin to landlords, to farmers, 
to all the industrious classes; ter- 
rified at the revolution in property 
which this measure was causing 
to take place; terrified at the ef- 
fects of a transfer of property from 
all the other classes into the hands 
of Jews and Jobbers ; terrified at 
this, you have endeavoured to ar- 
rest the progress of the revolution, 
by another bill, repealing the for- 
mer bill in a material part, and 
causing paper-money to circulate 
still, instead of returning to the 
use of gold and silver as was 
enacted by the former bill. . 

But, though this. continuation of 
the paper-money system, has miti- 
gated the effects. of your former 
measure ; though it causes paper- 





money to circulate:in.the distant 
parts: of the kingdom; and, in- 
deed, in all the counties, still, ac- 
cording to your first measure, the 
Bank of England is compelled to 
pay in gold.ypon demand... There- 
fore, though the latter measure 
has rendered the revolution in 
property somewhat slower, still. 
that revolution is going on; still 
the tax-gatherer continues to come 
and take from the other classes, by 


degrees, that money which he 


carries to the Fundholders and the 
Pensioners ; and with that money 
the Fundholders and the Pension-~ 
ers come at last and purchase the 
estates. 

From these causes, have pro- 
ceeded effects such as, I believe, 
never were witnessed. before: in’ 
the world. Where you. got pos- 
session of effrontery sufficient to 
enable you to assert the other day 
at Plymouth, that.this country is: 
in a state of prosperity ;, whence. 
you derived this effrontery ; whe- 
ther it be. natural. or acquired, is 
not for. me to. say; but that it is 
without a parallel I venture to 
assert, If this country be in,a - 
state of prosperity, what. are the- 
signs of, prosperity? Im. Grea 
Britain rents falling. one balf in 
amount; Gentlemen driven from. 
their. country-houses; their fami-" 
lies and. themselves, reduced to — 
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- beggary, and their estates passing 
into the hands of Jews; a full 


. third part of all the gentlemen of the 
country aciually driven from their 
estates already, and a large part 
of the remainder only remaining 
in their houses, until the law shall 
have put the new masters in pos- 
session. Farmers are that class 
of persons who have been always 
looked upon as not at all liable 
to those vicissitudes to which mer- 
chants and traders are exposed. 
This class of men, of means for- 
merly as firm as the ground which 
they ‘till; this class of men has 
been, in considerable portion, 
broken up and brought ta, beg- 
gary. Hundreds of thousands of 
families, who never expected to 
be brought within the reach of 
want, have been reduced ‘to live 
on alms. This is absolutely a 
Nation of ruined men: in the 
nineteen days which have passed 
of this instant month of November ; 
in these nineteen days upwards 
of six hundred men have surren- 
dered themselves as insolvent Deb- 
tors, In England alone, exclu- 
sive of Scotland and Ireland. 
“More than four hundred of. these 
‘have been farmers ; and as to Ire- 
land: the Dublin newpapers in- 
formed us the other day, that up- 
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tors in the County of Cork alone. 
But, do you not blush, Sir, to 
talk of the prosperity of the coun- 
try ; do you not blush.to make 
use of this word as applicable to 
this kingdom, at a time when you 
know. that the .poor miserable 
wretches of labourers, are, in many 
cases, receiving only ten-pence, 
or .twenty.French sous, a-day, to 
maintain a man, his wife and three 
children ; that is to say, hardly 
the price of a pound of bread a- 
day for each, with nothing for 
drink, fireing, clothing, house or 
bedding Are you not ashamed 
to make use of the word prospe- 
rity, while it is notorious that we 
are living in this state of things ¢ 
Are these inventions of mine? 
Are not the facts stated in official 
documents? Have they not all 
been stated in Reports to the Par- 
liament? Can I, or can any other 
man exaggerate, when it has been 
stated in Reports to the Parlia- 
ment itself, that a large part of 
the people, or a very large part of 
all the labouring classes in the 
kingdom are suffering from hunger 
and nakedness ; and when it is no- 
torious, that, but a few months ago, 
the people of whole parishes re- 
ceived the extreme unction from 
the hands of their parish priest 
as a preparation for that death, 
which was approaching them from 
| Q2 
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want of food? Can any man ex- 
aggerate when this is an undeni- 
able fact? And yet, while all this 
is perfectly notorious, and while 


_ such is the distress, the misery and 
the raging hunger of the wretched 


labourers in England, that one 
third part of all the prisoners in 
all the gaols, consist of men put 
into those gaols for having killed 
or attempted to kill hares, phea- 


sants or partridges; while there 


are, in all probability, from ten 
to fifteen hundred poor wretches 
of labourers, in gaol at this very 
moment for having killed or been 
in pursuit of these animals, driven 
thereto by irresistible hunger ; 


while these things are notorious, 


you have been able to find the 
face to stand up in.a company of 
Englishmen and to declare the 
country to be in a state of high 
prosperity ! 

What are we to call this but 
mere empty boasting, with a view 
of deceiving the world, and, parti- 
cularly of deceiving the French 
Government? But, do you think 
that the French Government are 
thus to be deceived? Do you 
think that they do not * the 
state of this country ? Do you 
think that Parson Morrirr and 
other parsons can employ soldiers 
to collect their tithes, that bloody 
battles can be fought in the col- 
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lection of tithes; do you think 
that these things can take place ; 
and that a large part of the Irish 
people, can be kept by military 
force, shut up in their houses from 
sunset to sunrise: do you think 
that this eternal war can be going 
on, and the French Government 
know nothing at all about the 
matter? If you did believe this 
before, you cannot believe it now, 
instructed as you are, or ought 
to be, by the Oriflamme, and the 
Journal des Debats. 

Such , then, i is, Sir, avery feeble 
description of the state of this coun- 
Fy. And is this a country, then, 
Ho ig ‘go to war? ‘You know well 
that it is not : you-know well that 
war cannot be begun without a 
complete overthrow of this whole 
System of Government. As a pre- 
liminary step you must return to 
the debased paper-money ; that 
would then blow up the funding 
system: and what is then -to 
become of you and your Govern- 
ment? But, let us suppose, for 
argument’s sake, that you were 
to be able, by some expedient or 
other, to fit out a fleet and to make 
a show for fight. And, let us sup- 
pose, too, that the Governments of 
France and Spain, sanctioned by 
the powers of Europe, for. whose 
sanction you applied, remember, 


aetecmclaanas find that you 
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*: persevere. You are then at war 


‘ you; or you will have to fight 


--ca, with Russia, with Prussia, 
and, very likely, with Holland, | 


~ portunity of getting back ; the 
. Cape and Ceylon. 


during the last war, and, more 


‘would, doubtless, be found to be 
‘somewhat deficient in point of 
officers and of discipline. But 
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obtained it!) for the seizing of 
the pictures’ and statues im; the 
Museums of Paris; let us suppose 
that, sanctioned by these powers, 
the Kings of France and Spain 


with France and Spain; and then 
comes the grand question: Will 
you be again suffered to exercise 
the right of search? Mind, without 
exercising the right of search you! 
are sure to be beaten! The com- 
merce of France and Spain will 
be securely carried on in spite of 


with the United States of Ameri- 


who, doubtless, sighs for an op- 


War with these powers is sure 
to take place, if you attempt to 
enforce the right of search. The 
French and Spanish fleets, owing 
to the crippling which they got 


especially, in the death of the 
royalist naval officers of France, 


these powers have ships and all 
the material for nayal warfare, | 
and the United States Ap as 
have officers:and sailors ; and you 
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forgotten, as yet, what sort of offi- 
cers and sailors those are. If you 
believe that the Americans will 
yield to your right of search; if 
you believe that they will side 
with yon to prevent the recolonis- 
ing of the South American States: 
if you believe either of these: if 
you believe yourself capable of 
cajoling them over to your side, 


| by calling them the “ daughter” 


of Old Mother England ; by prat- 
tling forth such stuff as you prat- 
tled forth at Liverpool the other 
day; or by telling them that you 
are fighting against the “ despots” 

of France and Spain, in favour of 

a family of dear sister republics: 
if yéu believe, that you can,, by. 
such means, or by any other 
means, cajolé the United States to 
take part with you in the war, or 
to submit to the right of search 
during such'war: if you believe 
either of these, you are a man not 
to be argued with, but to be 
pitied. . 

Amongst the effects of war, 
under such circumstances, and 
without any previous change of 
Government here, amongst these 
effects, would, I verily believe, 
be am invasion of Ireland from 
America; and Ican assure you, 
| Sir, that it was a question in Ame- 
rica, whether this should not be 
attempted, in the year 1814; and 





may, probably, have not quite 
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I assure you further that my be- 
lief is, that it would have been 
attempted if the war had conti- 
nued another year. I do assure 
you that the Americans have not 
forgotten the threat to depose 
James Manison. If. ‘France, 
Spain, America, and Russia, were 
to affect to talk of the independ- 
ence of TFreland, should we not 
make the very heavens ring with 
expressions of resentment? And 
yet, Sir, would this be much more 
outrageous, than for us to talk 
about acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of ‘Mexico ; a country 
containing a population twice as 
numerous as that of Treland; a 
country as clearly owing allegitince 
to the King of Spain as Ireland 


“owes allegiance to our King. Oars 


is the King of. the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Freland; 
and Ferpivanp is the King of 
Spain and the Indies. Our King 
sends a Viceroy to Ireland: the 
King of Spain sends a Viceroy 
to Mexico. It is true that some 
persons in Mexico have raised 
up commotion against their King, 
and have sent agents to get them- 
selves acknowledged and to get 
‘succours from foreign: States ; but 


have there been. and are there, 
“wanting commotions in Ireland! 


And have ‘there been wanting 
‘Irishmen to. go to foreign -coun- 








tries, to endeavour to prevail upon 
them to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of Ireland “and to send 
her succours: nay, have such-ac- 
knowledgments been wanting, and 
have such succours been r ! 
If you make war for ‘the inde- 
pendence of Mexico, you will, at 
any rate, be in no want of prece- 
dent, as long as the expedition of 
the “ Jacobin” General Hocue 
shall make part of the history of 
Ireland ! 

Can you proceed, Sir, do not 
your cheeks burn as you'Tead * 
Do you remember with what ve- 
hemence you “and your ‘satellites 
called for justice on those who had 
invited the invasion of Hocus! 
And will you Jand an army in 
Mexico or Venezuela; will you 
assist the revolters there against 
their Sovereign, without first beg- 
ging pardon of God and man for 
your censures on‘ those who, for 
having invited the “ Jacobin” in- 
vasion of Ireland, expited on the 
scaffold or the gallows? 

In conclusion, let-me observe to 
you (and I do it asa friend), that 
the vapourings of Fagen arid of 

our newspapers, will ve no- 
baidy except those who-wish to be 
deceived, ‘In the whole of your 
conduct, since the’ first mention of 
the congress of “Verona, “there 
have ‘been incessant proofs of your 
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conscious weakness. Your des- 
patches, during the Congress of 
Verona, and before the march of 
the French into Spain, exhibit, to 
discerning. minds, nothing but a 
series of attempts to disguise your 
inability to. go to war. How 
strange! 
boasted of being the conquerors 
of France; so soon after naming 
a bridge across the Thames the 
Bridge of Waterloo ; so soon after 
having voted even millions of 
pounds sterling. to erect. monu- 
ments to commemorate your vic- 
tories over France! 

It is always curious to observe 
the. expedients resorted to by the 
feeble in order to avoid an open 
acknowledgment of their weak- 
ness. But never were there, per- 
haps, expedients of this sort more 
amusing. than those employed by 
the English Ministers in this 
emergency. First, they attempt- 
ed to persuade the French that 
it was not. their interest to meddle 
with the Spaniards at all. Find- 
ing the French not to be persuaded 
to this, they offered. their media- 
tion at Paris, Finding their me~ 
diation rejected by the. French, 
their Ambassador at. Paris: sends 
off a private: friend to Madrid, to 
endeavour to persuade the Cortes | 
to give. way,, Finding, that, the) 
Cortes wanted fleets.and armies, 
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instead of advice from private 
friends, and that nothing is. to be 
done in the mediating way, the. 
English Ministers begin to talk 
big, not to the French but at 
them. Lord Liverpoos, in his 
Speech in Parliament, calls the 
march into Spain an unprovoked 
goression: Mr. Hus«isson does 
the same at Liverpool. A great 
deal of question and answer is 
carried on in the Parliament, in 
order to hint to the French, that if 
they persevere, we may go to war, 
The French do not take the hint! 
They march; Lord Liverpoot 
then says, that there is a civil . 
war raging in Spain; and you, 
Sir, pray for the success of the 
Spaniards ; that is to say, if Lord , 


| Liverpool spoke truth, for the 


success of civil war ! 

- Did the world ever before be- 
hold. such a tissue of. incon- 
sistencies and of miserable expe- 
dients, to disguise the weakness of 
the parties! Asserting all the 
while, that we were well able to 
go to war, if the occasion should 
arise ; asserting too, in fact, that 
the oceasion had arisen; and yet, 
telling their ambassador from Ve- . 
rona from the very, outset, that, _ 
“let what would: happen, peace 
“¢ for herself, England was deter- 
‘* mined: to have!” 


| Alas! Sir, this, wulechiven,.2een., 
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“solve first to change the Govern- 


ment at home, is the only rational 
determination. You have been 
“* great conquerors.” You “ con- 
“ quered” France. - The rofs of 
St. Stephen’s rang with this word 
conquer. You have gained an 
immensity of territory during the 
late wars. You have covered 
yourselves, and your country ; 


~according to your own repeated, 


and ten thousand times repeated 
boast; according to proclamations 
of the King, to resolutions of the 
Parliament, and even to Acts of 
that Parliament, you have covered 
yourselves and your country with 
glory, and have most prodigiously 
added to your dominions; and, 
which is very curious, you were 
gaining to this prodigious extent, 
while every other nation in Europe 
was ‘losing in some way or other. 
The French Jost their finest colo- 
nies; Spain lost some of hers; 
the Dutch lost ‘almost. all theirs; 
the Emperor lost ; the Genoese 
were lost themselves: in short, 
every body lost but you. 

Now, Sir, it was being very 
short-sighted, and J told you this 
at the time: it was being very 
short-sighted to suppose that. a) 
turn would not take place! That 
turn has begun to take place ; 
and now, you will lose while the 
other nations will gain. The fact 








is, as 1 have more than once be- 
fore observed, you have made 
acquisitions of glory and of terri- 
tory by purchase. 1 beg you not 
to be angry. This-is what I have 
uilways said, and I maintain it. 
You won the battle of Waterloo. 
You niarched to Paris. But did 
you do this alone? Look back, 
Sir, to the Debates in Parlia- 
ment: you will there find that 
you yourselves boasted that you 
had subsidized neatly ¢ million of 
men of different nations, to assist 
you in the enterprise ; and that, 
besides these, one half of the 
people of France were on your 
side. It is notorious that you-had 


‘a German afmy in-your pay ever 


in England itself. [tis notorious 
that the half-pay and pensions of 
that German army, now form an 
item of your enormous Debt. 
Therefore, Sir, your acquisi- 
tions of dominion and of glory 
have been by purchase; and. the 
purchase money has not been 
paid. You borrowed the money 
wherewith to acquire ‘the glory 
and the dominion ; and, not being 
able to ‘pay the money that you 
borrowed, you must, as other pur- 
chasers do when they cannot pay 
for what they purchased, give up 
the things purchased ; that is to 
say, give up the glory and the 
dominion, This is a thing that 
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takes place amongst nations in a 
way somewhat different from that 
in which it takes place amongst 
individuals, It takes place by a 
sort of simultaneous movement of 
all the nations except the purchas- 
ing nation. God has implanted 
in nations as well as im individuals 
a strong desire to get back that 
which they formerly possessed. 
France and Spain, with the aay 
good-will of all the other nations 
of Europe, are now engaged in 
this pursuit. To check them, re- 
quires fresh purchases to be made 
by you. And you are in debt in 
consequence of the last purchases. 
You cannot stir; and the nations 
must and will, keep on attacking 
you in some way or other, till they 
have got back all that you ac- 
quired, and, perhaps, a great deal 
more ; for though} could-tel? you: 
the means, of keeping all that you 
have, those means you will never 
employ. 

How wonderful, then, that, at 
a moment when you ought to be 


thinking of nothing but. the means | 


of preserving what you have got, 
you should be thinking of grasping | 
at another entire quarter of the 
world. Some eight or ten months, 
Sir, may be required to exhibit in 
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will be. One would think that the 
bare thought of waging war for the 
sovereignty of the people would 
make you start back with affright ; 
and, if you can think of the mani- 
fold miseries of the country, pro- 
ceeding from a debt, which debt 
was contracted for the purpose of 
putting down for ever the doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the people} 
if you van think of these miseries, 
‘and at the same time propose to 
njexpend the blood and treasure of 
the country in defence of the sove- 
reignty: of the people; if you can 
do this, what is there that you can- 
not do, in the way of inconsistency 
or that of audacity ¢ 

A few months will tell us, whe- 
ther the “‘ mighty masses,” of which 
you boasted, when at Plymouth, 
are to. remain in a state of repose, 
or are to riffle their swelling 
plumes ; but, if, whether reposing 
or ruffling, they do not bring shame 
on the orator, the disappointinont 
of no man ever was more great 
than will be that of, 

Your most obedient and 
Most humble Servant, . 
WM. COBBETT. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I 
have seen the following in this 
same iiemajoper of yours, the 





their true colours your follies to Courier.» 
the world ; but, if you persevere,| Honiton, Nov. ved here 
exhibited_to the world mont Spent at taroe # mu. on his way 


: 










. placed two hogsheads of cider and 
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to London, the Right Hon. George 
Canning, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, accompanied by 
Lord George Bentinck. On the ar- 
rival of the Right Hon. Gentleman 
and his friend, they were greeted 
with enthusiastic acclamations by 
the officers of this ancient and 
loyal borough; the principal gen- 
tlemen, and an.immense concourse 
of the inhabitants. Immediately 
opposiie the Golden Lion Inn, 
where the carriage stopped, were 


a quantity of biscuits to regale the 
poor. Flags, &c. were flying in 
different directions, with appro- 
priate mottos, viz.—‘‘ Canning for 
ever;” “ King and Constitutwa;” 
“ Church and King ;” “Old England, 
ats laws and liberties ;” ** The Wooden 
Walls of Old England ;” ‘* God save 
the King ;” ‘* May the King live for 
ever;” «c. The bells rang merrily, 
and continued so to do to.a late 
hour. As soon as the horses were 
taken off, for the purpose of chang- 
dng, the inhabitants(as many as the 
room would permit) took their 
places, and set off pel/-mell through 
the town, loud and continued cheer- 
ing ; and, supposing the new road 
would be ed,the leaders took: 
the carriage some distance beyond 
the turnpike gate on that road be- 
fore the mistake was discovered : 
which, on being announced, they 
tacked about ina fine style, and re- 


King Ferdinand; Long live the 
Inguisition.” But, Sir, not.a word 
is said by these London news- 
papers about these corrupt and 
filthy wretches of Honiton; who, 
in fact, exelaimed, ‘‘ Corruption 
“‘ for ever ; bribery for ever; rot- 
‘* ten boroughs for ever ; seat-sel- 
“* ling for ever.” When I went 


as a candidate to Honiton, in the 


year 1806, I began by posting up 
a bill, having at the top of it this 
passage of Scripture : “ Fireshall 
‘* consume the tubernacles of bri- 
“ bery.” After this I addressed 
myself to the people of the place, 
telling them how wicked and de- 
testable it was to take bribes. 
Most of the corrupt villains laughed 
in. my face ; but:some of the wo- 
men actually cried out againstme 
as I went along the streets, as a 
man ‘that had come to rob them of 
theirsuessinc! The sumof money 
which they take for their yote, they 





‘turned to theintended route, to th 
no small amusement and gratificu- 
tion of the Right Hon, Gentleman and 
his friend, who appeared much please 
with the attention paid them. 
horses then supplied the places of 


‘their predecessors, when entha- 


siastic cheering was repeated.” 





call their ,blessing.. Verily Sir, 


you -are guite weleome to the 


cheerings of these people. This 
affair.of ours is said.to.be.the envy 


of surrounding mations and the 
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up so much of my room, that I am 
compelled once more to put off 
my, advertisement of AmzricaNn 
Trees. 
yet, and, therefore, no time: will 
be lost. I shall give a full ac- 
count of the whole next week.— 
My, correspondents who wrote to 


me about the Country Rags will,, 


Iam afraid; be out of patience ; 
but they may depend upon my in- 
serting their letters when I have 
room to do it with suitable effect. 
—The information about the Rev- 
Cuarves Cares Coxtonis thank- 
fully received, and shall be pro- 
perly attended to inmy next. This: 
Coron appears to be a precious 
jewel, indeed. Heis, be it ob- 
served, a man with no less: than: 
two livings, as some say, and 
some say three. This church of} 
ours,.as by law established, shines 
exceedingly, now-a-days. What 
it will come to; at last, God only 
knows. — The letter about the 
Brewery at Reapine, is of great; 
importance; but F have-not room 
to treat of the matter this week. 


NovemBER. 22, , 1623. 
The foregoing letter bas taken) 


The: leaves are. not. off. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR JOSEPH SWANN. 


I wave great. pleasure in in- 
forming .my readers, that. there. 
had been this morning, (Thurs-. 
day), five pounds seventeen shil- 
lings subscribed at the Office of 
the Register. A letter from some 
excellent men at Lymington, in 
Hampshire; has brought five 
pounds more; and another letter 
has brought an authority to draw, 
if necessary, for the whole of the 
seven pounds that’ were wanted, 
Thus, I have more than was? 
wanted. Any gentleman that 
may have intended to subscribe; 
and that has ‘not actually done it, 
will be happy to learn that hi 
money may be-reserved for sor 
other occasion.. I will publish 
the:particulars:in my next, 8 
with singular satisfaction tt 2 
have to give this account’ MY 
readers.—I have received letter 
from Mrs. Swaxn since fe date 
of my last Register, ir wiich let- 
ter she tells me, that Je husband 
has had pretty good alth during 
the last summer, She will doubt- 
Tess, when she has received the» 
money whic I. have in my hand 
for her, make her publie acknow- 





. 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing 8th November. 


Per Quarter.  s. 


EN 
© 
1 & 


10 
10 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 

Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 

\is Market, during the week ended 
S\urday, 8th November. 


Qrs. Sa @ s. d. 
Whea 5 273 for 21,880 9 6 Average, 52 10 
Barley\ 639, ... 5,692 14 10.....%....31 0 
outs. Noe! Stall OE eee 23 7 
| 


Reaus soy... 3,469 7 Lecedevece 
Peas....1, 9.973 7 lliscveves 


\ 
Quarte\ of English Grain, &e. 


arrived C\stwise, from Noy. 10 
to Nov. l5jiclusive. 


Wheat... 5,99 
Barley... .4,2h 
Malt... ..4,555 
' Oats,... 


Pease....1,600 
Tares......129 
Linseed.... — 





14 





Mostard... . 
Various Seeds, 286° 

3,847 sacks | 
ae From Ireland.—Oats 2,20 qrs. 
| Foreign.—Tares 10 qrs. ; 





Markers. 
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Friday, Nov. 14.—The quantities 
arrived this week are, Wheat 4,050, 
Barley 3,300, and Oats 2,580 quar- 
ters; Flour 5,370 sacks. These 
supplies are so very moderate, that 
more’ money was asked for nearly 
all Kinds of Grain this morning. 
Prime Wheat sells at a trifling ad- 
vance of Monday’sterms. Barley, 
Beans, and Peas, fully support last 
quotations. In Oats there is not 
much business doing, but what few 
find sale obtain better prices than 
at the beginning of this week. The 
Flour trade is brisk. 


Monday, Nov. 17.—The arriyals 
of all kinds of Grain last week were 
only moderate; there was, how- 
ever, a good quantity of Flour. 
This morning we have a middling 
supply of Wheat, Barley, Beans, 
and Peas, from the surrounding 
counties, and only a few vessels 
from the north with Oats. At the 
early part of the market there was.” . 
a brisk demand for fine samples of 
Wheat, and new parcels obtained 
an advance of 2s. per quarter on 
the terms of this day se’nnight. Old 
Wheat was also rather dearer; but 
the trade afterwards slackened, and 
the prices made early could not 
afterwards be realized. 


The trade for Barley has been 
heavy, but lower prices than last 
quoted are not submitted to. Boil- 
ing Peas have no alteration from 
this day se’nnight. Grey Peas are 
again higher, Beans are much in 
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demand, and obtain 1s. to 2s. per 
quarter advance. Oats are in de- 
mand, and having but few at mar- 
ket, they obtain 1s. pér quarter 
more than last Monday. The Flour 
trade is brisk, but there is no altera- 
tion in price, although several of 
the millers were desirous of ad- 
vancing it. 





Price on Board Ship. . 


Flour, per sack 
Seconds ........ 
—-— North Country. .38s, — 








COUNTRY CORN MARKETS, 


By the QUARTER, excepting where other- 
wise named; from Wednesday to Satur- 
day last, inclusive. 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the 





‘eek before. 

~WuHear., s. ds s. d. 
Uxbridge, per load »...|101, Os. 16l. 10s. 
Aylesbury. . ditto... ..|10/. 0s, 12/, 0s. 
Newbury ............ 42 0 — 67 0 
Reading ...... .| 41 O— 58 OF 
Healey .. .osccae cgee 38 O— 63 0 
Banbury .........00.- 42 86— 54 0 
Devizes cenlecee| 47 O— 67.0 
Warminster .,...... a} 420 — 66°0 
Sherborne ...,...... oo— 00 
Dorchester, per load ... |Lld. Os. 158? 10s, 
Exeter, per bushel.....| 7. 6— 8 6 
LOU <0 0s cannevanes 48 0— 60 0 
Guildford, per load... |1M. Os: 171, 0s. 
Winchester, ditto ., + |121.0s. 164. 5s 
Basingstoke........++ 42 0— 65 0 
Chelmsford, per load :.| 91. Os. 151. Os. 
Yarmouth... .....-++| 46,.0— 52 0 
Hungerford,.......++| 44 0— 63 0 
on litt ee 36 0— 52 0 
Sleadahn .| 36 0O— 46 0 
Stamford... .......+++ 38 O0— 53 0 
Northampton ........ 43 0— 52 0 
Truro, 24 galls.toabush.| 19 6— 0.0 
Swansea, per bushel....| 8 O— 0 90 
Nottingham ..... oy > es ~ - 
Derby, 34 quarts to — 
Hessel. ....ss.carcl 20 ema 6 
Dalkeith, per boll * ;...| 18 0— 27 0 
Haddington, ditto*....| 21 0— 31,6 


* The Scotch boll is 3\pec cent more 
_ than 4 
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Liverpool, Nov. 11.—The demand 
from the country markets, generally 
drawing their supplies of Grain 
hence, continuing for the present 
suspended, there was very little . 
business in this trade transacted 
during the past week. There was 
a tolerably fair demand, however, 
at this day’s market for good Old ° 
Wheat and Oats, at fully the prices 
of this day se’nnight, and new Irish 
‘Wheat and Oats, even of inferior 
quality, fully retained their value, 
although but few sales were effect- 


;ed; so that most articles of the 
‘| trade remain nominally the same 
*| as last advised. 


Imported into Liverpool from 
the 4th to the 10th November 1823, 
inclusive :— W heat, 625 ; and Oats, 
4,587 quarters. Flour, 40 sacks. 
American, 600 barrels. 


Norwich, Nov. 15.—There was 
evidently an increased brisknéss 
in the trade here this morning; 
though not manifested in any great 
advance of prices: Wheat from 
44s, to 52s.; very prime dry sam- 
ples of known good weight 58s. to 
60s.; Barley much in request at 
28s. to 30s. a few choice things as 
high as 3ls: per quarter. Other 
sorts in proportion. 


Bristol, Nov. 15.—The markets 
here at present'are very sparing] 
supplied with Corn, &e. but mor 
abundant supplics are expected 
soon. Prices as below: — Best 
Wheat from 7s. 9d. to 8s. ; inferior 
ditto, 4s. 6d. to-6s..3d.; Barley, 
2s. 6d. to 3s.; Beans, 3s. 6d. to 
5s. 3d.; Oats, 2s. to 3s.; and Malt, 
4s. 6d. to 7s. per bushel. Flour, 
Seconds, 28s. to 46s. per bag. 


Birmingham, Nov. 14.—The quo- 
tations of last week were ere 
fully maintained for both Grain and 
Flour, and there was considerable 


‘+ business done at the fore part of 
| the day in samples of the best and 


dryest quality, but at the close of . 


‘Tthe market there was a flatness 


throvghout the trade. Barley and ‘ 





Ye el 
\ 










Beans. were more plentiful. Our, 
Maltsters are mostly getting busy. 
Supplies of Grain are by no means 
deficient, but the samples of New 
continue damp. 


Ipswich, Nov. 15,—Our. market 
to-day was largely supplied with 
Barley and Wheat. Prices remain 
much as last week, as follow :— Old 
Wheat, 50s. to G0s.; New ditto, 
44s. to 54s.; Barley, 25s. to 31s, ; 
Beans, 30s. ; Peas, 31s. ; and Oats, 
21s. to 23s. per quarter, 


Wisbech, Nov. 15.—Our market 
was rather brisk to-day in the sale 
of best dry samples of Wheat, 
which fetched as high as 50s. per 
quarter ; second sorts from 44s. to 
47s. Beans advanced a trifle. Oats 
without alteration. 


Wakefield, Nov. 14.—We haye a 
very short supply of Grain up the 
river. for this day’s market, and 
having many buyers, fine Wheats, 
New and Old, are full 2s, per qr. 
higher ;, but_no alteration in other 
sorts. In Mealing Oats and Shel- 
ling no alteration. The supply of 
new malting Barley being very 
short, and the Maltsters most o 
them beginning to work, it is fully 
2s, to 3s. per qr. higher; in grinding 
Barley noalteration. Old Beans are 
full 28. pos quarter, Mali 2s. per 
load, and Flour 2s. per bag higher, 
In Rape-seed neo alteration. 


———— 


City, 19 November 1823. 
BACON. 

The high prices which have been 
given for the Bacon already. en-. 
gaged to come forward, render it 
necessary that. those who have 
made engagements should con- 
tinue to buy: and’ the scantiness 
of the supplies) hitherto in. this; 
Market is a great encouragement 


Markers. 
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to them to do so. Still, how- 
ever, it. is thought to be rather 
hazardous, the season for consump- 
tion being so far off; and the, fail- 
ures amongst the retailers, which 
continue to go on, giving cause for 
uneasiness to the wholesale men, 
who, many of them, are not in a 
state to bear bad debts, at a time 
when they. are making no. profits. 
The manufactures in Ireland will 
do well if they get paid.— On 
board, 39s. to 40s.— Landed, New, 
45s. to.48s. ; Old, 38s, to 42s. 


— 


BUTTER, 


There is a great apparent ad- 
vance.in this article; but itis not 
real: there is a diffieulty in pro- 
curing apy) kind of Butter in a 
fresh state (owing to the cause we- 
haye so often mentioned) ; conse- 
quently every thing that is fresh is 
readily bought up at an advanced 
price: But, upon the whole stock, 
there has been no advance at all, 
as the holders of. stale. Butter too: 
well know. The jobbers are striving . 
hard to: get prices up, and unless. 
they succeed, they will lose by all 
they have been, doing; and if an: 
adyance take place the loss: will: 
fall upon.the retailers; for J.ondon: 
is now too well supplied’ with pro- 
visions .of,various sorts, to admit. 
of a disproportionate price being 
board: Carlow, 82s. te: 84s.—Bel-. 
fast, 80¢ to 818.— Dablim, 77¢.:to 
78s. — Waterford, 76%. to 78s.— 





: 
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Cork or Limerick, '75s.—Landed: 


‘Carlow, 80s. to 84s.—Belfast, 80s. 


to 82s. — Dublin, 78s. to 80s. — 
‘Waterford, 74s. to 78s—Cork or 
Limerick, 76s.—Dutch, 92s. to: 96s. 
—Holstein, 84s. to 88s. By adding 
3s. per cwt. to the price on board, 
it will be seen how profitable-a trade 


is importing ! 





CHEESE. 


The factors have been buying 
briskly in the country, and at such 
prices as cannot be realized in Lon- 
don. They must go on, however; 
and trust the issue to the chapter of 
accidents. This branch of the trade 
is carried on in a very snug way: 
the operations in it are not so pub- 
licly known as those in Butter and 
Bacon. A person cannot very well 
sell a quantity of Butter or Bacon 
greatly below its value, without 
being in danger of exposure: but 
those who want to raise the wind, 
find a great facility in getting up 
Cheese from the Country, which, 
as it bears no mark whereby it ‘can 
be traced, can be sold under prime 
cost without exposing the seller.— 
Fine Old Cheshire, 74s. to 80s, ; 
Middling, 62s. to 68s.; New, 
to 64s.— Double Gloucester, 56s. to 
62s.; Single, 46s. to 56s. 


Price of Bread.—The price of 


Novemser 22, 1823. 
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SMITHFIELD, Monday, Nov. 17. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 
a .«@ s. d., 
Beef..........2 10 to 3 10 
Mutton...... 3 6—4 O 
Veal......... a. oo i oa 
Pork,.......;38 0 —4°8 
Beasts ... 3,238 | Sheep .. . 20,870 


Calves .... 180] Pigs...... 240 


NEWGATE (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 


s. d. s. d. 
OG ve ok es 1 8to2 8 
Mutton....... 28—3 4 
WOR, sowie 3 0—5 0 
BWls do cko mes 3 4—65 2 


LEADENHALL (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 


s. d. a 4. 

Boek... ooo. 2 0to3 O 
Mutton....... 28s8-—3 4 
Welecheadkece 3 4—5 O 
eee 3s 4—5 0 

POTATOES, 
SPITALPFIELDs.—per Ton. 

Ware ...... £2 5 to £3 15 
Middlings......2 0 — 2 0O 
Chats..........115 — 0 O 


Common Red..2 10 — 215 


56s. Onions. .2s. Od.—0s. Od. per bush. 


BorovuGu.—per Ton. 
£2 5 to £3 10 


- Middlings......1 10 — 2 0 
-Chats.........1 10 — 0 0 





ao~ Se 


———— 


the antertiogoiis, from 74, 


ST ema : 


Common Red..0 0 — 0 O 











a YS NLS Seer. 





ee 
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HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithfield, Hay -.. 80s. to 115s. 
Straw...36s. to 42s. 
Clover 100s. to 126s. 


St. James’s.—Hay. .. .63s. to 110s. 
Straw...30s. to 45s, 
Clover. .768. to 126s. 


Whitechapel.--Hay’. : . .843. to 120«. 
Straw.. .36s. t0 45s. 
Clover 100s. to 135s. 





va 
Tug 
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Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the 
Romeatan 


Monday, Nov. 17.—New Hops 
sees) 19 Ae quotation: O 
ones more in de particularly 
182] and 1622.—1821 bags, 80s. to 
160s., pockets, 95s. to 120s. ; 1892 
bags, 120s. to 130s., pockets, 130s. 
to 160s, © 


Maidstene, Nov. 13.—Our Hop 


market remains in the same dull 


state as last week ; in fact, there is 
hardly a sale made, although the 
Planters are offering at much lower 
prices, . 
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